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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



American education now faces a period of both uriparalled bppbrtuhities 
and constraints. On the one hand, national elites and the general public 
alike have acknowledged the schools' problems arid are mobilized to deal with 
them. Not only do recommendations and ideas for improving elementary arid 
secdridary education abound, but the political commitment to implement these 
proposals also exists. At the same tinie^ the serious fiscal crisis ribw 
confronting ail governmental levels means that policymakers and educators will 
be cbristrairied iri the type arid scope of reforms they can initiate. Hard 
choices will have to be made from among alterriative reform strategies arid only 
those that meet the dual criteria of educational effectiveness and cost- 
efficiericy are likely to be chosen. 

The impact of whatever strategies states arid local districts decide to 
adopt will ultimately depend on how successfully they can implement these 
chariges iri individual schools and classrooms. A decade of research on program 
implement at ion has demonstrated that good iriteritibris arid clear policy goals 
are not enough; the implementation process must also be an effective brie. 
Orgariizatibrial routines arid management practices can be as important to the 
eventual success of a change effbrt as the actual cbriterit bf that effort. 

Since numerous other reports and articles have discussed both the need 

fbr arid the proposed substarice of major reform measures, this paper tJikes a 

\ _ _ 

slightly different approach. It focuses on several strategies that bave 
proven successful in past school improvement effortsi These approaches a^e 
relatively low-cbst arid cariribt substitute for major chariges like increased 
teacher salaries or a comprehensive overhaul bf academic staridards. 
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Nevertheless, they are consistent with what is known about how to make schools 
more effective, atid cati either stand alotie as modest, but still valuable, 
school improvement strategies or facilitate the imp lenient at ion of larger 
reform efforts. 

Research findings oh the process by which broad policy goals are 

translated into school and classroom-level programs, together with results 

from studies of the factors most likely to improve learning outcomes, suggest 

that the most effective school improvement activities should include dtie or 

more of five basic characteristics: 

o individual activities should not operate in isolation or focus on 
objectives peripheral to overall district or school-level goals. 
Both the requirements for managing, fiscal retrenchment arid the 
characteristics of effective schools indicate that school 
improvement activities will only be successful to the extent that 
they are part of a larger, more comprehensive reform strategy. 

o School improvement activities must be low-cost. Since the large, 
add-on projects of the past fifteen years are tid longer feasible, 
schools heed activities that cost ho more thah several thdUsahd 
dollars, or in some cases^ bhly a few hundred dollars. 
Consequently^ these activities need to take advantage of existing 
institutional learning and economies of scale, but still be 
adaptable to the local setting. 

0 Local school imjprbvement projects should impart expertise to 
teachers and principals. In addition to providing information 
about effective instructional techniques, these activities should 
also include a strong affective component to help boost morale 
and maintain expectations. Since high morale and positive 
expectations are critical in creating ah effective schddl, 
teachers and prihcipals need to be shown that they can still do 
their jobs well, despite the obstacles presented by declining or 
steady-state budgets. 

d Schddl imprdvement activities shdUld eticdurage dpen commUhicatidn 
and practitioher ihvdlvement ih schbdl-level decisibhs^ eveh 
though many decisions may be centralized during retrenchment. 
These activities need to foster a sense of cbllegiality that 
allows teachers to participate in determining school-wide goals, 
but once they are agreed-upon, also encourages adherence to these 
goals and their related ihstructidhal and testing requirements* 

b The leadership role bf prihcipals heeds to be strengthened by 
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providing them with some discretionary flirids to use both iri_ 
tailoring district programs to the needs of their own schools and 
in encouraging teacher effort and initiative* 

The school improvement activities that are nibst likely to succeed not 
only build on the effective schools research, but also take advantage of 
ideasi iristitutibrial arrangements, and implementation strategies developed 
during the growth years in public educatibn. In the 1970s, a number of major 
new education programs were, initiated, and some very important lessons abbut 
the process of implementing educational change efforts emerged from this 
experience. Three school imprbvenieht activities, in particular, draw upon 
these lessons: 

b dissemination and technical assistance networks 

o small incentive grants 

o staff development. 

One of the most impbrtaht lessons learned over the past decade is that 
new instructional practices can be transferred successfully frbni one site to 
another. If a district wants to revise its math and science curriculum, 
improve its staff develbpment prbgranii more effectively integrate handicapped 
children into regular classrooms, or meet a host of other objectives^ it rie d 
hot start from scratch. Given local conanitment, districts and individual 
schools can how benefit from the past effbrts bf colleagues across the 
country. 

However, school districts cannot implement new practices on their bwh 
without appropriate assistance in selecting prbjects, adopting them to the 
iocai setting, and then training staff to implement them. Hahy states are now 
finding that this type bf assistance can best be provided through 
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decentralized networks staffed by gerieralists with niariagenierit, communications, 
and staff development skills t this type of assistance is important not just 
in implementing new reform measures, but also in helping districts maintain 
their regular operations during a time of declining resources. Given the need 
for such a service and its direct link to school improvement efforts ^ 
technical assistance cati be a very critical state function* 

A number of states and local school districts offer small incentive 
grants to individual schools and teachers. These grants are awarded 
competitively; usually range from several hundred to several thousand dollars; 
and are most often used to purchase the materials or training necessary to 
install new projects in a school or classroom. Past research on the effects 
of these grants found that they have an impact far in excess of their cost. 
Clearly, they are not a substitute for more competitive teacher salaries, but 
they at least demonstrate that financially-strapped school districts still 
value good teachers. Incentive grants can also foster greater professional 
interaction among teachers by encouraging small groups of them or the entire 
faculty at a school to develop a project. 

Not only is ah ongoing program of staff development critical to the 
success of new projects, but it is also ah ihtegral part of day-to-day 
activities at particularly effective schools^ Consequently, the lack of good 
staff develdpmeht programs ih many school districts seriously reduces teacher 
potehtial. The prbbleir does not result from a lack of resources, however. 
Most school districts spend considerable amounts on such activities (sometimes 
as much as 5 jperceht of their total budget). How these funds are spent, not 
the amount, is the problem. Most district-spbhsbred staff developnieht tehds 
to consist of one-shot, large group sessions with no follow-through. Often 
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the topics covered have tittle relevance to the actual problems teachers 
encounter In their own classrooms or to on-the-job skills they need* 
Responsibility for staff development is often dispersed among a wide variety 
of school and dtstrtct-level staff who have little awareness of what others 
are doing, even whea they are making demands oti the time atid energies of the 
.same teachers. As might be expected, the effects of such training are often 
quite transient and a questionable investment of scarce district resources. 

Yet good staff development lies at the heart of effective schbdis. It 
hot only helps teachers sharpen heeded skills, but fosters the collegiality so 
essential to a good learning environment. And, despite its rather dismal 
record in most districts^ staff development can be improved. In fact, past 
research on educational change provides substantial guidance about the 
characteristics of effective staff development programs. Such studies have 
consistently found that productive staff develbjpnieht activities have four 
characteristics : 

o they consist of more than one or two sessions and pay particular 
attention to f ollow^through 

0 staff deveropmeht sessions focus oh teachers' current needs 

0 they use the individual school as the site for inservice 
activities 

6 the staff development process takes advantage of the expertise of 
teachers themselves and encourages them to share their own 
knowledge and experience. 

This type of staff development is unlikely to cost more than existing 
programs. However^ it does require spending resources differently— developing 
an overall staff development plan linked to broader school improvement 
strategies; ehcduragihg greater cobrdinatibh attibng the variblis district and 
schbbl--level staff now providing inservice training; and conducting shorter, 
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but more frequent staff development sessions* 

Iti suiDy this paper focuses oh school improvement activities that are low 
cost — involving either a small expenditure of new resources as in the case of 
teacher incentive grants or a more cost-^ef fective use of existing funds for 
activities like technical assistance networks and staff develbpnieht. Although 
these activities are not a substitute for more comprehensive measures, major 
educational reform cannot be accomplished without them* The past fifteen 
years have taught us that the manner in which policy goals are translated into 
programs and in turn, the form in which they reach individual schools and 
classrooms are as important to the eventual success of ah ehdeavdr as the 
original idea itself. School improvement activities are the final links in 
the chain of educational reform* If they are :$verlooked in the movement to 
improve the nation's schools^ ah effort of great pbtehtial may very well fail* 
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Recently, the cdtiditibh of American education has received considerable 
attention from policymakers, the mass media, and the general public. Citing 
problems that stem from a diluted curriculum, lower teacher quality, and 
declining achievement scores, several national cbnmiissibhs have recbmnended 
major changes ranging from stiff er academic reqairements, a lengthened school 
day and year, to a basic restructuring of the teaching prdfessibri. £1 While 
most agree on the need for fundamental reform in elementary and secondary 
education, the obstacles to such a change are many. One of the most serious 
is the severe fiscal retrenchment currently facing public education. Even if 
states and local districts want to initiate new policies, many cannot afford 
to do so, and even the most affluent, cannot do everything that has been 
recbimnended as necessary. Therefbre^ hard choices will have to be made from 
among alternative reform strategies and shorter-term, incremental approaches 
may, of necessity, take precedence over more comprehensive, longer-range 
measures* 

The impact bf whatever strategies states and local districts decide to 
adopt will ultimately depend on how successfully they can implement these 
changes in individual schools and classrooms. A decade bf research on program 
implemeritatibri has demonstrated that gobd intentions and clear policy goals 
are hot ehbugh; the implementation process must also be an effective one* 
Organizational routines and management practices can be as important to the 
eventual success of a change effbrt as the actual content bf that effort. 

Since humerbus bther reports and articles fiave discussed both the need 
for and the proposed substance of major reform measures, this paper takes a 
slightly different approach. /2 It focuses on several strategies that Have 
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proven successful in past school improvement efforts. These approaches are 
relatively low-cost and cannot substitute for major changes like increased 
teacher salaries or a comprehensive overhaul of academic standards and 
curriculum. Nevertheless^ they are consistent with what is known about how to 
make schools more effective, and can either stand alone as modesty but still 
valuable, school improvement strategies or facilitate the implementation of 
larger reform efforts. 

The set of strategies discussed in this paper are particularly appealing 
because they provide a useful tool in the management of fiscal retrenchment ^ 
arid at the same time, are consistent with findings from both the research on 
school effectiveness arid program implemeritatibri. In the first section, the 
link between the management of fiscal retrerichmerit arid the rieed for more 
effective schools is explored. The second section describes several school 
improvement strategies whose content is informed by the school effectiveness 
research and wh^se implemeritatibri strategies are based on past experience with 
educational change programs. A final section discusses the potential role of 
these strategies in the larger context of education policy and school reform. 
FISCAL RETRENCHMENT AND SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 
thQ Need for Iririovattbri 

In order to mangage fiscal retrenchment well, pblicymakers need tb make 
major adjustments in their traditional operating styles. For example, the 
incremental decisions that have traditibrially characterised public policy- 
making have to be replaced by a more comprehensive apprbach. Schbbl districts 
can rib longer afford to make marginal adjustments in existing policy by addirig 
new services arid programs. Rather, local officials need to define f^at the 
district's educatibhal goals arid thbse of iridividual schools will be, and how 
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these objectives will be accomplished. In other words, it is essential that 
as resources decline, local officials know where they are leading their 
districts arid how they will get there. Rather than reacting to each crisis as 
it arises with decisions that may or may not be linked to previous ones, 
school boards, superintendents, and individual priricipals rieed to formulate a 
comprehensive plari that specifies both ultimate and intermediate objectives. 

Aribther requirement of successful management during retrenchment is one 
that we do not ordinarily associate with fiscal hard times: the need to 
innovate. Innovation is often viewed as sbmethirig districts can only afford 
when their budgets are growirig and new funds are available. However, nothing 
could be further from the truth, innovation is an essential ingredient in 
managing fiscal retrenchment and is as necessary during periods of cbritractibri 
as it was during the grbwth years. Iri fact, there is evidence to suggest that 
past adversity has produced major innovations in public education (Tyler 
1982:656). 

Just as school boards and superintendents need tb be clear abbut overall 
district gbals, they alsb rieed to ericourage central office arid school site 
staff to find better and more efficient ways of meeting those goals. If 
organizational capacity is to be maintained, districts cannot cbritiriUe simply 
to make across-the-bbard cuts. Rather, they rieed to firid riew ways of 
delivering basic iristructional services. Innovation also helps maintain the 
morale of the most productive staff because it gives them a sense that new 
ideas will be welcomed and that there is something more challenging tb db than 
just "weather the stbrrn." 

As with cbmpreherisive decisiori-makirig^ however, iririovatlbri during fiscal 
retrerichmerit Is not easy. Sufficient budgetary cuts must be made both to 
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accdmpiish necessary savings and to aiiow innovation to proceed (BiHer 
1980:607). Perhaps more importantly, the traditional incentive structure of 
most school districts needs to be altered. Superintendents arid priricipals, 
like most administrators, typically assume that the larger ^heir budgets ^ the 
greater their status. Fiscal retrenchment requires that incentives shift so 
administrators can wiri everi wheri their budgets decrease, providing they adapt 
to changed circumstances efficiently and creatively. In essence i successful 
management of fiscal retrenchment largely depends on whether or not school 
officials can create ari incentive structure that encourages innovation* 

Despite some weaknesses in study design and methods (Cbheri, iri press; 
Purkey and Smith 1982), the school effectiveness research provides a set of 
solid guidepbsts that give substance to such an incentive structure. Past 
research oh public sector brgariizatibris argues that fiscal retrenchment 
demands innovation to increase cost-effectiveness and general brgariizatibrial 
Capacity. However, this body of literature does not identify those 
iriribvatibris with the greatest likelihood of improving educational as well as 
organizational quality. For that^ we niust turn to the effective schbbls 
research. The next section links these two research strands and suggests 
factors that need to be included in school improvement activities during 
financial hard times. 

Elements of A School Imprbvemeht Strategy 

in examining the link between fiscal retrenchment and activities aimed at 
imprbyirig local educational quality, we need to remeniber that no set of 
activities will be effective unless they are part bf a larger, more 
comprehensive strategy. Specific projects must address overall district arid 
school-level goals. Not only does such an approach meet the requirements for 
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managing fiscal retrenchment, but it is consistent with the characteristics of 
effective schools. 

Since several recent review articles have carefully synthesized the 
results of the school effectiveness research, major findings are only 
sunmiarized here in order to provide a basis for identifying appropriate school 
improvement activities (Cohen, in press; Murnane, 1981; Purkey and Smith 
1982). Basically, this rt r>earch has focused on those characteristics that 
distinguish effective schools atid classrooms from less effective bties, and has 
found that the way schools use the resources available to them can be as 
important as the absolute level of these resources. In other words, there are 
certain elements of the schooling process that Cati make a school more 
effective without necessarily changing the total amount of available 
resources. These factors include school-level variables such as the 
principal's role as an instructional leader; agreement among the principal, 
teachers, atid parents about the school's instructional goals; ah orderly 
school envirbhnieht that is conducive to learning; and consistency anidhg the 
school's objectives, its curriculum, and the measures used to assess student 
performance. A second set of factors that have been found to influence 
learning outcomes positively relate to individual teachers atid the way they 
manage their classrooms These ihcludet high teacher expectatidhs that 
students can perform regardless of their backgrounds; classroom management 
techtiiques that engage students' attention and minimize time lost to 
disruptions; and the use of active^ direct ihstrUctidhal approaches. Other, 
related characteristics include: a strong sense of teacher efficacy; ongoing 
inservice training for teachers; a balance between strong principal leadership 
atid teacher autdtibiiiy ; arid high levels of parent-teacher and teacher-principal 
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contact (Arnibr^ et al. 1976). 

linking these findings with what we already know about fiscal 
retrenchment suggests that the most effective innovative activities will 
include one or more of five basic characteristics i First, tfiey should not 
operate in isolation or focus on objectives peripheral to overall district or 
school-level goals. For example, if a school decides that it watits to 
concentrate on basic skills instruction^ eniicfiment projects in art education 
or environmental studies are inappropriate unless they are designed to enhance 
the basic skills curriculum. In other words, dUritig times of fiscal 
retrenchment^ local districts cannot afford innovation simply for the sake of 
innovation^ Not only does it not make good fiscal sense, it lessens the 
activity's potential effectiveness and its chances for continuation (Fullan 
1982:57). 

Second^ school improvement activities must be low-cost. The large^ add- 
on projects of the past fifteen years are no longer feasible. Schools need 
activities that cost no more than several thousand dollars. In^some cases, no 
more than several hundred dollars may be available. Consequently, these 
activities need to take advantage of existing institutional learning and 
economies of scales but should still bs adaptable to the local setting. Here, 
the trade-off between the sense of ownership that comes with local development 
and the additional costs inherent in such ah approach becomes apparent. As we 
shall see in the next section^ however^ a number of mechanisms exist that 
allow local districts to take successful projects developed elsewhere and 
adapt them to their own heeds and context. 

An obvious^ third requirement of local school improvement projects is 
that they impart expertise to teachers and principals. The effective schools 
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research provides considerable guidahce for teachers abbiit how to organize 
their classroc!T!S to maximize instructional time and create an atmosphere 
conducive to learning. Similarly, this same body of research can help 
principals in becoming more effective instructional leaders--- in setting 
school-wide instructional goals, working productively with teachers, and in 
monitoring the school's progress. Since so little is known about the 
phenonmetibh, district and schbbl-^level personnel also need more information 
about fiscal retrenchment and how to manage it effectively. At the same time^ 
teachers and principals need to participate in activities that provide them 
with more than just expertise and information. School improvement projects 
should also have a strong affective component to help boost morale and 
niaintain expectations. We know that the frustrations inherent in coping with 
fiscal retrenchment, whether by a teacher with more students and fewer aides 
or by a principal lacking sufficient resources t'o hire additional staff can 
seriously weaken morale. Yet high morale and pbsitve expectatibhs are 
critical in creating an effective school. Therefore, teachers and principals 
need to be shown that they can still do their jobs well, despite the obstacles 
presented by declining br steady-state budgets. 

Fourth^ school improvement activities should encourage open cbnimuhicatibh 
and practitioner involvement in school-level decisions even though many 
decisions may be centralized during retrenchment. Clearly, fiscal 
retrenchment demands centralized leadership^ particularly in budgetary pblicy. 

Research on educational change has also identified the importance of active 
superintendent support and leadership for the successful implementation of new 
programs (Fullan 1982:65). However, a balance needs to be struck between the 
aUthbrity bf central bffice administratbrs and the aUtbhbmy bf schbbl-site 
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staffi Within the limits imposed by district-wide objectives arid resource 
constraints, teachers arid priricipals need to be free to decide which 
iristructibrial approaches make the most sense in their own schoolsi 

This tension between the need for centralized directibri arid the autbribmy 
of individual practitioners is eviderit ribt just between districts and schools, 
but also withiri each schbbK On the one hand, teachers have always enjoyed 
cbrisiderable autbribmy within their own classrooms, and this potential for 
making independent judgements has been important iri mairitairiirig their tnbrale 
and their image of themselves as prbfessibrials. At the same time, past 
research is quite clear in shbwirig that the most effective schools, 
particularly at the elementary level, are tightly coupled. Schools goals, 
instructional content, and pupil perfbrmarice measures are all cbrisisterit with 
each other arid across iridividual classrbbms (Cbheri iri press), to be 
successful^ schbbl improvement activities mast address this seeming tension, 
they need to foster a sense of collegiality that allows teachers tb 
participate in determiriirig schbbl-wide gbals^ but brice they are agreed-upbri^ 
also ericburages adhererice tb these goals and their related instructional and 
testirig requirements. 

Finally, the leadership role of priricipals cari be giveri greater meaning 
if they are provided with at least some discretibriary resources. Such funds 
cari be used tb create incentives that encourage teachers to try new 
apprbaches; reward those that show particular initiative; and generally 
motivate school-site staff. These resources alsb provide priricipals with sbnie 
flexibility in tailbririg district prbgranis tb the rieeds bf iridividual schools. 

Iri arguirigi theri^ that school districts facirig fiscal retrenchment should 
continue to innovate, we are talking about very specific types of changes. 
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These consist of activities that build on the effective schools research, and 
above all^ are low-cost, they also take advantage of ideas, institutional 
arrangements, and implementation strategies developed during the growth years 
in public education. The next section examines three such activities in some 
detail. 

eaST->EFF£eTIVE SCHOOL IMPROVEMEN T A CTIVITIES 

During the 1970S; a hUmber of major new education programs were 
initiated. Many of the lessons that experience with these programs have 
taught educators and policymakers are substantive ones, relating to curriculum 
content and the nature of the services delivered to students. However^ some 
other very important lessons about the process of implementing educational 
change efforts also emerged from this experience* In fact, much of what we 
know about policy implementation and the transformation of programs as they 
move through levels of the governmental system conies from state and local 
experience with federal education programs. For example^ past experience has 
demonstrated the limitations on program implementation that consists of only 
"top-down" mandates without sufficient cbmrhUhicatibh arid jbirit plaririirig 
betweeri top-level admiriistratbrs arid those who actually deliver services to 
children, this is true whether the level initiating a particular program is 
the federal government, an individual state, or a local district trying to 
change its own schools. We now know that whatever policy instrument is 
selected tb sblve a particular problenii mechariisms must be built iritb the 
implementation strategy which encourage individual practitioners to feel 
ownership of the program being implemented and which enhance local capacity tb 
accomplish program gbals. The schbbl imprbvemerit activities discussed iri this 
sectiori are Just such mechariisms^ and all are at least partial outgrowths of 
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several federal programs designed to improve elementary and secondary 
education; 

Although the majority of federal education funds are spent on 
compensatory programs for special heeds students^ the federal government has 
also played a major role in supporting educational innovation and school 
improvement. Unlike the formula grants typical of larger programs like ESEA 
Title 1 or the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (94-142h federal 
programs to promote innovation usually involve relatively small sums of money 
awarded competitively to local districts. These smaller programs are also 
much less directive than those for special heeds studehts; federal regulation 
is mihimal^ with the emphasis on meeting locally-defined needs. Included in 
this group are the ESEA title IV-C program, the National Diffusion Network 
(NDN), and the National Institute of Education's Research and Development 
Utilizatioh (RDU) program. 

At first glance, these activities may appear to be just so many dinosaurs 
left over from the growth years of public education. Not only is there less 
federal money available for such endeavors, but the administrative framework 
within which these programs operate has also chahged sighif icahtly. The Title 
IV-C program has beeh consolidated, along with 29 other categorical programs, 
into the Chapter 2 block grant, and the effects of this change are still not 
yet fully known. RDU funding ended in 1979 and while NDN cbhtihues, its 
future is uncertaih. Yet even if all these programs ahd others like them were 
terminated^ they would still leave an important and continuing legacy. Not 
only were they responsible for developing and disseminating specific projects 
in areas like reading ihstructibh^ teacher ihservicei and local prbbleni- 
solvihg^ but they also provide invaluable lessons about the educational change 
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process, lii essence ^ siich programs are a source of ideas arid iristructibrial 
approaches that work and are still appropriate during fiscal retrenchment, 
this section examines several activities that were hallmarks of these programs 
and suggests how they might be used now in the search for nibre effective 
schools. 

Drs s emin a t i on and Te c hni cal A s si s t a n ce Networks ^ 

When the Title IV-C program (theti Title III) first began, it emphasized 
the developmerit of riew curriculum arid iristructiorial approaches. However, as 
the number of innovative projects grew, the program's focus shifted and 
dissemination started to play a larger role. In the view of many state IV^C 
officials^ sufficient exemplary projects had beeri developed arid were operatirig 
smoothly eriough to justify adoptiori as a riew priority. By the late i970s, 
most states were spending at least part of their IV-C grants on various 
dissemination activities (McDonnell atid McLaughlin 1980:18-19). These 
included: assistarice to local districts wishing to adopt a project developed 
elsewhere, funding for project developers to disseminate their projects in 
other districts, and support for various types of intermediate units to work 
with local districts in developing or adopting innovative projects. 

The Natiorial Diffusiori Network is complementary to Title IV-C arid 
provides another vehicle for national dissemination of innovative programs. 
After several years of operation, new programs (many developed with Title IV~C 
funds) are judged on their effectiveness by a riatiorial panel. If they are 
••validated'* os exemplary, these programs theri become eligible for 
dissemination funding. Currently validated programs include ones in basic 
skills instruction, early childhood arid parental readiness training, bilitigUal 
arid special educatiori^ alternative schools^ arid iriservice trairiirig. 
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Descriptions of these prdgrams are published in a hatibrially-available 
cataibgue, and NDN-furided state facilitators niake this inf orniatibn available 
to local districts and help interested ones select appropriate projects* In 
addition, the original project developers are funded to assist adopting 
districts. However, districts adopting NDN projects receive no direct funding 
and are usually given only some in-kind assistance in the form of project 
materials and training* 

The RDU program was a three-year experimental program that operated oh 
the same basic principle as Title IV-C and NDN^ although with some variation. 
In addition to disseminating practitioner-develped projects, RDU made 
available Research and Development products from universities and regional 
labs and centers; it was also designed to improve local prbbleni-sblvihg 
skills. The program operated through seven different regional projects with 
each typically including a state education agency working in conjunction with 
other R&b, technical assistance, and training agencies. 

- Evaluations bf these and similar programs indicate a record of 
considerable success: state and local practitioners found them useful and in 
many instances, the programs were able to change teacher behavior (Crandall, 
et al., 1982; Fullari 1982; LbUis, et al., 1981; HcDbnriell and McLaughlin 
1980). Beyond this general cohclusioht however^ these studies provide 
evidence about the importance of such dissemination strategies and the 
conditions under which they are most likely tb be effective. 

A growing bbdy bf research pbihts tb the importance bf state and local 
factors in explaining variation in implementation outcomes (e.g.^ Berman and 
McLaughlin 1975, 1977; McDonnell and McLaughlin 1982). State political 
culture^ the role of general government in education policy, the amount bf 
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autonomy provided principals by the central office, the degree of cdniniunity 
support for public schools^ and other similar factors are significant in 
explaining why an identical program wiii look quite different across school 
districts, even within the same state. Nevertheless, the history of federal 
dissemination efforts shows that, despite the strength of local factors, ideas 
and techniques from one district can be transferred to others quite 
eficctlvelyi tocai districts need not "reinvent the wheel*' in their efforts 
to solve problems or better meet their instructional goals. By takitig 
advantage of past development effbrrs, they can maximize scarce resources. 
Still, ho innovation is transferred automatically from site to sitei 
Just as federally-funded dissemination projects provide evidence that such 
transfers can be made, they also indicate just how difficult that process will 
be if certain factors are absent. First, ah innovative project is unlikely to 
be transferred successfully if it does not meet a specific district or school- 
level need. All major studies of federal dissemination efforts have found a 
strong relationship between the relevance of a specific project to district 
heeds and the extent of its implementation (Fullan 1982:57). Because 
districts voluntarily applied to adopt these projects and were provided no 
direct financial assistance, the kiiid of opportunistic behavior tHat often 
characterizes applications for external funding was not present in most cases. 

For example, in the RDU program, federal funds only accounted for about 20 
percent of the local costs of program participation (Louis et al., 1981:22)- 
Consequently, districts had to be certain that project costs could be 
justified in terms of local need. 

A second set of factors relates to project content. As might be 
expected, the ability of districts to implement a new practice depends on the 
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project's overall quality, its complexity, the practicality and relevance of 



related materials; and the extent of cliahge the hew practice requires of 
teachers and administrators ^Fallan 1982:58-62)i In addition to project- 
specific factors, district and schooi-levei characteristics clearly affect the 
implementation of educational innovations. The critical and postive role that 
superihtehdeht support plays in the implementation of district-wide programs 
has already been mentioned. Similarly, principal leadership and active 
participation in project activities increase the likelihood that a project 
will be implemented at the school-l evel (Berman and HcLaiighlih 1977)* Teacher 
characteristics, such as their sense of self-efficacy, and the activities in 
which they engage (e.g., fortnal staff training and informal interaction with 
colleagues) are core variables in explaining the extent to which tiew practices 
are implemented. (See Fullan 1982 for a con^rehehsive analysis of this 
research.) Unless classroom teachers are commited to a proposed change and 
receive sufficient trainit\g and assistance, innovative projects stand little 
change of being incorporated into classroom practice. 

For districts and schools adopting projects developed elsewhere^ another 
very important factor is the role ot external assistance; Even if a project 
is relevant and well-conceived, with district and school-level actors 
positively disposed towards its adoption^ implmehtat ion is Unlikely to occur 
unless face-to-face assistance is provided By qualified dissemination staff 
(Crandali et ai., 1982). In fact, the role of external assistance remains 
significant in explaining the impact of a disseminated practice even after 
project and local orgahizatiohal characteristics are taken iiitb consideration 
(touts et ali, 198i:38)i External assistance encompasses a broad range of 
activities, including: preinsplernentation help in identifying local needs and 
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selecting appropriate projects for adoption; focused training from specialists 
famiiar with project content; and more generalized assistance during the 
implementation process in working but procedural details and in adapting 
projects to the local settings Despite its centrality to the implementation 
process, such assistance is not expensive. For example} Louis and her 
colleagues (1981:22) estimate that eveti wheti local expenditures are included^ 
the total cost of each RDU project was only about $5OO0-$4O,O0O a site. 

Clearly, the decreased federal role in supporting dissemination efforts 
makes the provision of such external assistance difficult. However, mUch of 
the implemehtat ion aia funded by these programs was actually provided by state 
education agency (SEA) and intermediate unit staffs So even if the federal 
government further decreases its support for these activities, the necesSdty 
expertise will still exist in many SEAs and * intermediate units. 

the question then becomes how to support such external assistance in the 
face of federal funding cuts. One answer may lie in the decision of many 
state governments to initiate educational quality improvement programs (see 
McLaughlin 1982). Currently, these programs ratige from the mere prbmulgatibh 
of state guidelines to comprehensive strategies that include student 
competency tests, revised teacher certification standards, and assistance in 
local planning and curriculum deveiopment. Not only have a majority of states 
initiated at least some of these measures, but there is every indication that 
the ^cope of their efforts will expand considerably over the next few years. 
In response to public concern about the quality of schooling and the link 
between education and economic development, many states are how considering 
niajor changes in academic requirements and curriculum cohteht. We would argue 
that as states continue to look for ways to improve or expand their quality 
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improvement programs, the role of external assistance should be considered as 
a central component, thirty-four states now have some system of intermediate 
units (Yin and Gwaltney 1981) • Although many are primarily intended to create 
economies of scale in the delivery of special student services (e«g«^ for 
severly handicapped children), generalized technical assistance to local 
districts is also often included among their responsibilities. Given the need 
for such service and its direct link with school improvement efforts ^ 
assisting local districts in adopting new practices is not only an 
appropriate, but a necessary state role. 

For some states, however^ such a technical assistance role would mean a 
profound change in the way the SEA interacts with local districts. 
Particularly in states where the political culture does not sanction a strong 
state presence in local jurisdictions, the SEA has often operated as a funding 
conduit that promulgates regulations and acts as a fiscal agent for state and 
federal funds allocated to local districts. However, the state is quite 
remote from these districts and is not viewed as a source of assistance in 
either program management or curriculum matters. Even in some states where 
the SLA plays a stronger role in local operations^ its assistance may be 
limited to the work of several curriculum specialists who are experts in 
specific subjects like trath, reading, and art. Such staff are traditionally 
responsible for develbppihg various curriculum guides that are then sent to 
ail districts, and for providing assistance to local district counterparts on 
specific clli riculutn^ri^.lated issues. 

This apprv^ach contrasts with a technical assistance model that more and 
more states are now adopting. Technical assistance is decentralized through 
either SEA branch offices or intermediate units that function as locally- 
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governed school district consortia, technical assistance staff are each 
responsible for helping a group of School districts and operate in them as 
generalists with management, commahicatibhs, and staff development skills. 
They provide assistance on an as-needed basis and also cbbrdxTiate 
staff develbpmeht workshops and information services that alert 
local districts to carriculam projects, Instructibhal approaches^ and 
management practices developed elsewhere that might meet their own needsi In 
essence^ these technical assistance staff act as resource brokers by either 
providing needed services to Ibcal districts directly br by identifying 
experts in other districts or institutions (e.g., the central SEA br 
universities) whb can best help address a specific problem. 

Clearly^ there will always be a need fbr the traditional curriculum 
specialist, particularly as districts begin to upgrade their math, science^ 
and fbreign language programs. However, many states are finding that sole 
reliance on such a technical assistance mbdel is no longer ecbribmically 
feasible. It simply costs too much to have a complete range of curriculum 
specialists wbrkirig as full-time SEA staffs particularly now that the school 
effectiveness research has dembnstrated the need fbr cbbrdihatibh across 
individual subject-matter activities. Consequently, curriculum specialists 
must be supplemented by staff who are expert in disseminating successful 
program models, implementing them in new settings, and cbbrdihatihg diverse 
activities all designed to meet the same goal. States are^ therefore, finding 
It mbre cbst-ef fective tb have generalists provide technical assistance on a 
regional basis a:id call upbn curriculum experts only when they are heeded to 
address specific problems. In all likelihood, states that can establish or 
strengthen their existing technical assistance networks consistent with this 
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model will be In the best position to provide local districts with cost- 
effective help as they begin to implement various school improvement programs. 

In sum^ local district experience with federal dissemination programs 
provides a model for innovation during times of fiscal retrehchmerit. As a 
result of the research arid development that occurred over the past fifteen 
years i a wide variety of school improvement strategies are now available. 
Although local characteristics will always be significant iri the educatibriai 
change process, the evidence is clear: riew practices can be transferred 
successfully from brie site to another. If a district wants to revise its math 
arid science curriculum, improve its staff development program, more 
effectively integrate handicapped children into regular classrooms^ or meet a 
host of other objectives ^ it rieed riot start from scratch. Giveri local 
cbmmitmerit arid appropriate external assistance, districts and individual 
schools can now benefit from the past efforts of colleagues across the 
country. 

Sjnall Iriceritive Grarits 

Another change that occurred in the title IV-C program as it matured was 
the introduction of mini-^grarits. These small grarits^ iri most cases for rib 
more than $10,000 arid usually fbr cbrisiderably less, were awarded 
competitively to Iridivldual schools or teachers for only one year, they 
supported such diverse activities as staff development, community relations 
seminars, ecology field trips, and writirig skill wbrkshbps. Furids were 
primarily used to purchase the materials or trairiirig necessary to develop and 
install these new projects in a school or classroom. Program officials 
believed that such grants, in the hands of highly-motivated school persbririei 
could produce a large return fbr a small irivestmerit. 
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Sniall incentive grants are not limited to the title IV-C program. A 
number of states and individual school districts award similar kinds of grants 
with most ranging in amounts from several hundred to several thousand dollars. 

In a few districts^ these grants are the result of the collective bargaining 
contract with funds awarded competitively to individual teachers. Such grants 
can also be administered by individual principals as a way of encouraging 
initiative and new ideas at the school-level. 

Because they involve so little money, one might assume that these grants 
will have little or no impact. However, there is strong evidence to suggest 
that such grants can induce substantial improvement in local practice. An 
evaluation of the Title IV-G mini grants found that they had an impact far in 
excess of their cost, they were able to generate high levels of local 
Cdiinnitment atid enthusiasm because they appealed to teachers* sense of 
professionalism. They also signaled to teachers that their efforts were being 
recognized by a broader network and that bottom-up initiative was not only 
acceptable, but encouraged (McDonnell and McLaUghliri 1980). 

Even for small school districts^ spending $5000-$10^000 a year for such 
incentive grants is likely to be a very good investments First, it is a way 
of sending a clear signal that innovation is recognized and encouraged. 
Districts and individual schools can even establish funding priorities for 
such grants consistent with school improvement goals. Second^ such grants are 
another way of helping to maintain the high teacher morale so critical to an 
effective school. Clearly, they are not a substitute for smaller class size 
or more competitive salaries, but they at least demonstrate that financially- 
strapped school districts still value good teachers. Finallys incentive 
grants can also foster greater professional interaction among teachers by 
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encouraging small groups of them or the entire faculty at a school to develop 
a project. However^ it is important to remember that just as the use of 
dissemination networks should only be undertaken as part o£ a larger strategy, 
mini grants are of little or no benefit unless they are linked to other school 
improvement activities. 
Staff Developjnent^ 

Running through this entire discussion of innovation is one constant 
theme: the heed for effective staff development. Not only is it a significant 
determinant of success in implementing new practices, but an ongoing program 
of staff development is also ati integral part of particularly effective 
schools. Consequently, the lack of good staff development programs in many 
school districts seriously reduces teacher potential* 

The problem does hot result from a lack of resources » however. Iti fact, 
brie iridepth study of teacher iriservice iri three urbari school districts fourid 
that these districts were spending between 3.3 and 5*7 percent of their entire 
budgets on various ihservice activities. Not only did this amount to more 
than $4 million a yeai iri each district, but it was as much as fifty times 
more than what district officials estimated the true cost to be* this 
iniscalculatibn was largely due to a lack of coordination amotig those 
resporisible for providirig differerit types of staff developmerit services arid to 
the hidden personnel costs of such activities (Moore and Hyde 1981)* As this 
example illustrates, the problem is riot the amount of money spetit, but how it 
is speriti 

tfost district-sponsored staff development tends to consist of one-shot, 
large group sessions with ho follow-through. Ofteh the topics covered have 
little relevance to the actual problems teachers encounter in their own 
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classrooms or to bh-the-Jbb skills they need. Responsibility for staff 
developriieht is often dispersed among a wide variety of school and district- 
level staff (eigi, special program coordinators, curriculum specialists, etc.) 
with little awareness of what others are doings even when they are making 
demands oh the time and energies of the same teachers. Consequently, 
classroom teachers may be required to participate in inservice . sessions that 
range from familarizing them with' federal and state program regulations to 
ihtrbducing them to the classroom uses of microcomputers i Yet little effort 
is made by these disparate staff development personnel to see that the 
activities they sponsor are linked with each other. This lack of cbbrdihatibn 
has become particularly trbublesbme as a result of various categorical 
programs that include narrow staff development components which are usually 
not coordinated with the general curriculum'. In these cases, staff 
development activities are simply an bUtgrbwth bf prbgrani requirements and 
operate quite jperipherally tb larger district and school-level objectives* 

Not only are the direct costs of such activities very high in terms of 
teacher and other staff time, but they are compounded when staff development 
programs overlap or cbhflict with each bther^ or when the information they 
provide has little practical use for teachers. As Howey and Vaughan (1983:97) 



What emerges then is a riot so pleasarit picture bf a pbteritially 
well-sUppbrted (iri terms bf resburces) enterprise that is 
. fragmented^ not frequently engaged iri on a continuing basis by 
practiti6riers,^6t regarded highly as it is practiced, and rarely 
assessed in terms of teacher behavior and student learning outcomes. 

Colleges arid Uriiversities have alsb traditionally provided teacher 
inservice as a way for teachers tb upgrade their credentials and move up the 
district salary scale. The most connnon criticism of such inservice in that it 
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occurs away from the school-site and is usually quite theoretical; Perhaps 
more importantly, even when teachers see an application for such Ihservice^ 
there is usually rib one available to help them as they actually implement the 
new practice in their own classrooms* Once again, the absence of follow- 
through limits the usefulness of even the most informative staff develbpmerit 
activities. 

As might be expected, the effects of such training are likely to be quite 
transient and a questionable investment of scarce district resources. This 
lack of long-term effectiveness coupled with the high cost of staff 
develbpmerit mearis that it has become very vulnerable as districts begin to 
reduce their budgets. Staff development is viewed as expendable largely 
because of its poor track record. Unfortunately, this judgment has obscured 
the importance of good staff develbpmerit tb school imprbvemerit efforts arid 
successful program implementation. 

Despite its rather dismal record^ however, staff development can be 
improved. The research on educational change prbvides sUbstaritial guidarice 
about the characteristics of effective staff develbpmerit programs (Armor et 
al.^ 1976; Williams 1978; tittle 1981; Fullan 1982). Studies of the 
educational change process have consistently found that productive staff 
development activities have fbUr characteristics. First, they consist of more 
thari one or two sessions and pay particular attention to fol low-through i When 
teachers are presented with a new instructional approach, they are given the 
opportunity to try it in their own classrooms arid theri returri fbr discussibri 
arid further assistarice on the specific details bf applying that new practice. 
Ideally^ staff development personnel are also available, upon request, to 
visit individual classrooms and provide more specific assistance. In other 
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words i the staff develbpmeht process is not limited to the explication of 
educational theories; it also includes assistance in the application and 
actual practice of those theories. 

Second^ staff development sessions should focus oh teachers* current 
needs, teachers should be involved in identifying those needs and in 
selecting inservice topics. As a general rule, staff development should also 
emphasize the strengthening of prbblem^sblving skills. With siich a focus i 
teachers can sharpen skills that are useful^ regardless of the particular 
problem or situation they face^ 

A third characteristic is the use of the individual school as the site 
for inservice activities. Such an approach meets several requirements of good 
staff developments It allows inservice sessions to be tailored to the unique 
needs of individuai schools and ensures that principals and teachers are 
involved in topic selection and iti the sblUtibhs br hew approaches that are 
selected. In this way, the likelihood of successful implemehtatibh is 
increased. By holding at least some staff development activities at the 
schbbl'^site, teachers are ehcbUraged tb interact more with their fellbw 
faculty members both in formal sessions and in later informal discussion. 

Regardless of where inservice training is conducted^ this last item 
represents an important characteristic of good staff development. Teachers 
themselves are impbrtaht resbUrces in the staff develbprneiit prbcess and shbuld 
be encouraged to take advantage of their shared experience and expertise, 
this can be done in small group workshops during formal training sessions, in 
infortnal follow-up discussions, or in one-to-one interaction. Clearly, good 
staff development depends oh the use of external assistahcei both from those 
with content expertise and from those with more general skills in classroom 
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management and the educational change processi At the same time, however, it 
needs active teacher involvement in its design and implementation* Only in 
this way will staff development be relevant to the heeds of individual schools 
and in turh^ have any lasting effect bh its participants. 

the type of staff development program described here is unlikely to cost 
more than existing ones. However, it does require spending resources 
dffereritly--developirig ah overall staff development plau linked to broader 
school improvement strategies; encouraging greater coordination among the 
various district and school-level staff now providing iriservice training; and 
conducting shorter, but more frequent staff development sessions. Still, like 
all district programs; even well-conceived staff development is vulnerable in 
a time of stable or decreasing budgets. iSchool districts, therefore, tieed to 
identify staff development strategies that are both cost-efficient and 
effective. 

Many states and schroi districts have already found a variety of ways to 
make staff development programs more productive without increasing their cost. 

For example, some states and local districts have established programs that 
operate oh a peer model. A small cadre of teachers is trained by outside 
experts, often in intensive summer sessions, these teachers then conduct 
inservice sessions for their colleagues and assist them in other ways. SUch 
ah approach guarantees that districts will have their own pool of staff 
development expertise. Since those providing such services remain classroom 
teachers, this model also ensures that staff development topics are relevant 
to current teacher needs. Some districts use regional consortia for staff 
development, these consortia may be established solely for the purpose of 
staff development or may be part of existing intermediate units. By using 
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such consortia, start-up costs are minimized and economies of scale created. 
The search for cost-effective staff develbmeht strategies is hot limited to 
state and district officials* Some principals have also found rather 
ingenuous ways to provide ongoing staff development for their faculties. For 
example, some principals have hired part-time personnel (e.g.^ from a local 
college) who serve as athletic coaches thus, release all teachers working 
at the same grade-level for an inservice period several times a week* With 
assistance from the schools' own niath and reading specialists^ district-level 
staff, and outside consultants, these sessions focus on problems and topics 
the teachers themselves raise, this type of staff inservice has the advantage 
of providing regular and practical staff develpmeht as well as physical 
education iristructiCii for students^ all at a relatively low cost, these are 
just a few of the many ways staff development programs can be made more 
productive. 

Up to this point, staff development has been described primarily as it 
relates to classroom teachers. But good staff development is ah iniportaht 
resource for principals as well. Principals are expected to be both expert 
managers and instructional leaders. Yet they are provided with few resources 
to accomplish this demanding task. A few states (e.g.^ Arkansas and North 
Carolina) have realized that staff development progra:ns should be extended to 
principals and have established "Principal Academies." these are most often 
staffed by SEA personnel and principals who have been identified by their 
colleagues as particularly skillful, these men ahd womeh take leave from 
their own districts for one year and conduct workshops for principals on such 
topics as curriculum planning, more effective school management, and the 
substahtive aspects of ihstructiohal leadership. Like the disseinihatibh of 
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innovative practices, staff development for principals is another component of 
state quality improvement programs with potentially high pay-off. 

Good staff development lies at the heart of effective schools. It not 
only helps teachers sharpen reeded skills, but fosters the coilegiality so 
essential to a good learning environment. Alsb; just as fiscal retrenchment 
demands innovation, innovation demands effective, ongoing staff development. 
SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT AND EbUCAtlONAL REFORM 

This paper has fdcUsed on school improvement activities that are low 
cost — involving either a small expenditure of hew resources as in the case of 
teacher incentive grants or a more cost-effective use of existing funds for 
activities like technical assistance networks and staff development, in 
addition to their low cost, these activities are particularly appealing 
because they are consistent with what is known about how to make schools more 
effective, and they have a proven track records Consequently, some 
financially-strapped school districts may view these activities as a 
substitute for more costly reforms like stiffer academic requirements or 
higher teacher salaries. 

Unfortunately, the school improvement activities discusned here are not a 
substitute for systemic reform measures. If implemented albtie, these 
activities can improve the quality of teaching and the way in which 
educational services are delivered to students. However, they are not 
designed to alter what is taUght or who teaches it. For this type of 
comprehensive change, other measures are necessary. But just as school 
improvement activities are not a substitute for more systemic approaches, 
major educational reform cannot be accomplished unless it includes both 
substantive changes , like stricter academic requirements, and tmplenientation 
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tools ^ itice appropriate staff development and external technxcal assistance. 

This final section exansines the role of these two components of edacationai 

change and the symbiotic relationship each shares with the other. 

Several national commissions and numerous commentators (e.g.^ see 

Botstein 1983) are now recoimriending that Congress, state legislatares, and 

individual school districts adopt some of the most comprehensive reforms iti 

American education since the Sputnik scare two-and-a-half decades ago. Some 

of these 9 like raising teacher salaries and lengthening the school day 

(National Commission on Excellence in Education 1983; National task Force on 

Education for Economic Growth, forthcoming) would require billions of dollars 

in additional funds for the public schools ( Education Times 5/16/83:4). The 

cost of others, like upgrading textbooks and other instructional materials 

« 

(kirst 1982; National Commission. .. 1983) and iinpbsing stricter course 
requirements (National Convhiss ion 1983) would either fall outside the school 
system (e.gi, on textbook publishers) or would involve a reallocation of 
resources (e.g., away from "frill" courses to more academic ones), there is 
ho question^ however^ that such measures wbUld require a major increase in the 
total amount spent for public education and an equally sighficaht shift in the 
way funds are allocated. 

Although, cost is a major factor distinguishing these measures from the 
activities proposed in this papery it is not the most important one. Two 
others are equally significant, the reform measures now being placed on the 
nation's policy agenda involve the substance of education (i.e., what is 
taught) and they imply systemwide changes that are based on centrally- 
established standards (e.g., state-level high school graduatibh requirements). 

On the other hand, the school improvement activities discussed in this paper 
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deal witfi the process rather than the substance of teaching and learnings and 
they focus on individual schoois and classrooms rather than on the educational 
system as a whole* 

Clearly, the current condition of American education and the public's 
concern about its effect on the country's economic and social well-being 
demand that national and state leaders initiate major, top-down reform. Most 
local districts and individual schools lack the resources to implement such 
changes oh their own, and the national interest requires that educational 
reform not be Itmited only to the most innovative or affluent districts. 
Hetice, the nation now tieeds substantive reform measures that are both 
comprehensive in scope and national in impact. 

Despite a broad focus, however, this type of systemic reform is only a 
necessary, but not a sufficient condition for improving the nation's schools. 
Both research on effective schools and oh policy implementation tell us that 
no program, no ntatter how comprehensive or well-conceived, can succeed unless 
it engages individual principals and teachers in a manner consistent with 
their bwti interests and the way in which schools and classrooms actually 
operate. The success or failure of any reform effort ultimately depends oh 
what happens once it reaches the school building. For example^ it will make 
little difference for a state to require more rigorous content in its 
textbooks if teachers continue to teach as they did wheti they used less- 
demanding texts. Similarly^ requirements for a longer school day or more 
homework will mean little if principals and teachers are perfunctory in 
implementing them. School-level personnel must be provided with the expertise 
to implement these policies and they must be convinced that such changes meet 
the heeds of their own school. Without appropriate resources and 
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implementation strategies ^ even the best of iriteritidris and the strongest 
consensus on objectives will not be translated into practice. 

The school improvement activities discussed in this paper, particularly 
technical assistance networks and good staff development, constitute the 
vehicle for bringing major educational reforms inside schools and classrooms. 
They are effective implementatidn tools that can stimulte appropriate changes 
in current school operations, and trahsfbrm the grand designs for educational 
change now being proposed into concrete activities* Lbw-cbst school 
improvement activities cannot be substituted for major reform measures, but 
neither can they be ignored in the quest for better schools. 

The possibility for a comprehensive reform of the nation's schools is 
greater today than it has been in the last twenty-five years. National elites 
and the general public alike have acknowledged the problems facing education 
and are now mobilized to deal with them. Not only do recomrnehdatibhs and 
ideas fbr improving the schools abound, but the political commitment to 
implement these proposals also exists. Withbut sbuhd implemeritatibri 
strategies, however, this movement for educational reform will remain no more 
than ah unfulfilled expectation. The past fifteen years have taught us that 
the manner in which policy goals are translated ihtb prbgrams and in turn, the 
fbrm iii which they reach their intended beneficiaries are as important to the 
eventual success bf ah endeavor as the original idea itself. School 
improvement activities like staff development and technical assistance 
networks are the final links in the chain of educational reform. If these 
activities are bverlbbked in the ihovenieht to f.mprdve the nation's schools, an 
effort of great potential may very well fail. 
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FOOTNOTES 



yi Over the past few months, several national commissions and task forces 
have reported oh the cbhditibh of American education and recdmrnended tnajor 
changes in school operations. These include: the National Conimissibh on 
Excellence in Education, created by the U.Si Secretary of Education; the 
National Task Force on Education for Economic Growth, convened under the 
auspices of the Education Commission of the States; and finally, the Task 
Force on Federal Elementary and Secondary Education Policy sponsored by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 

/-2 this paper is ah expanded and revised version of a chapter that will 
appear in Allan Odden and t. Dean Webb, eds., SCHOOL FINANCE AND SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT: LINKAGES IN THE 198bs, Ballinger Press, Cambridge, Massachusett 
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